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tour in 1924. I saw him again in the Paris Colonial Exposition,
where he and his company performed for hours on end, without
rest, the long and leisurely dramas of Hindu mythology. The
costumes were sumptuous with all the richness of storied India,
and the tawny bodies which moved in them through the elegant
traditional symbolism were beautiful to watch. The music, too,
difficult at first, grew poignant and haunting as the initial resistance
of the Western ear was overcome by its strange sonorities.

But those endlessly long, involved dramas of the gods and their
adventures were in no form for the American theatre.

Behind his thin studious face with the melting eyes, Shan-Kar
was astonishingly canny. Together with his Hindu scholarship,
with his ability to reproduce the ancient legends, their involved
forms and hypnotic other-world atmosphere, together with his
own great talent as dancer, musician and choreographer, he mi-
raculously possessed an understanding of the Western theatre
public and the specific limitations in time and space of a Western
audience's attention. Perhaps the showmanship on which we
in America pride ourselves is more universal than we think. At
any rate Shan-Kar had it.

He had absorbed a great deal in his apprenticeship to Pavlova,
brief as it was. When I began to describe to him the kind of con-
cert program I needed, its precise timing as to beginning, middle
and end, the need for intermissions and high points preceding
intermissions, all the technical details of program-making for an
American tour, he nodded understandingly and told me in his gen-
tle, hesitant voice that he knew what I meant and was prepared to
g?ve me what I asked.

Physically it was as simple a show to transport as any. There were
no settings. In the Oriental theatre illusion is a convention estab-
lished by pantomime and needing only a few physical properties
like the swords in a Chinese duel. Shan-Kar needed not even
swords. His battle as Shiva against the Elephant God was mimed,